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land did go on. There is no evidence of any law or custom
or any right of a family council 1 of uncles and cousins to
prevent the Greek equivalent of a paterfamilias from selling
off an odd field or two in exchange for so many head of cattle
if he thought it advantageous ; or to prevent the incompetent
or unfortunate peasant from forfeiting the whole of his land
to some richer neighbour from whom he may have had to
borrow food or seed-corn in a hard year.

What we can see, then, by the light of our late or scanty
evidence, is a stagnant (or stable) agricultural society in
which land is held as private property by the heads of
households, and can be bought and sold ; but since, as often
in such a society, the same families have often held the same
land for many generations, a powerful sentiment of attach-
ment to both land and family has developed, and to lose
possession of the old home, the farm or estate where one was
born and bred, where one's father and grandfather lie buried,
and where one looked to see one's children come after, is
universally held to be ou KaXov, Not Beautiful; which is the
Greek for Not Done.

This sentiment, so natural to a farming and home-keeping
society, was probably reinforced by a withering of
individualism after its efflorescence in the Heroic Age. The
Heroes took the sword and perished by the sword, and even
their splendours led only to the melancholy of Homer. The
final debacle of the old bronze-age culture, weakened by
internal feuds until it went down before rough northern
highlanders, must have left all men prepared to forgo
adventures. (Even the Boiotians, or the Dorians of the

1 Glotz, op. cit., p. 43. The only evidence for the existence of any such
family council, which M. Glotz is able to quote, is that of Plato's Laws> xi,
pp. 928-9, with the suggestion that Plato may have seen something of the
kind somewhere. With all respect to a great scholar, this can only be called
most unscrupulous. All that Plato says is that the arrangements he proposes
in case of disinheritance (like those concerning wills, ib., pp. 922-3) are not
like those generally current in Greece. This feeling for the Solidarity de la
Famille, in fact, like so much else in Plato, especially in the Laws, is simply
the product of his reaction against the individualism of Greece in his own day.
One may quote as examples his Holy Inquisition and his admiration for the
Byzantine quality of Egyptian art.